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FATHER DOES KNOW BEST 


Parents have one basic choice in determining whether, or to what extent, their 
school-age offspring may own or use an automobile--social success at age 16, or 
scholastic failure at 21. This is the blunt conclusion of a major automobile insur- 
ance company on the basis of a study conducted among 20,000 high-school students in 
the junior and senior grades of 29 high schools in the United States and Canada. 





The overriding controlling factor discovered in the survey, made for Allstate 
Insurance Companies, was not the automobile in itself, nor the part-time job often 
held to support it, but the degree of parental latitude permitted in automobile use. 
"In comparison after comparison," the report says, "the underlying significance 
tends to center about the exercise of restraints and discipline by parents," 








Of the students surveyed, 72% had learned to drive, and 25% owned their own 
cars. The 72% who were drivers contributed 67% of the A students, 69% of the B's, 
72% of the C's, 76% of the D's, and 82% of the F's. The records of car owners were 
somewhat worse. So were the records of those who drove to school. After-school 
drivers ranked about average. The grades of those who drove evenings were related 
to the number of evenings each week in which the car was used. The greater the us- 
age, the poorer the grades. Those who drove every night made up only one-half of 1% 
of those who earned grades of A; they were 9% of the E and F grades. 





Which comes first, poor grades or cars? The evidence tends to show that. poorer 
students, directing their interests away from school, were more apt to become car 
owners, and that after acquisition of a car, through ownership or use, there is a 
further deterioration in school work. 





Part-time jobs were studied because often the job is secured with the primary 
purpose of owning or maintaining a car. Neither a car itself nor a job itself was 
found to be harmful, but when the two are put together, the survey showed, the re- 
sult is "scholastic destruction." Boy students with neither car nor job were 35% 
of the A and B group of students. Those who had a job but no car were 30%; those 
with a car but no job, 28%; those with both a car and a job, 18%. 





High-school-trained drivers had fewer violations and fewer accidents than those 
who had learned to drive in some other fashion. 





In a word of advice to parents, the insurance company offers these suggestions: 





@ Grades and cars can mix. . . providing you control the mix and control 
it with authority. 
@ A car or extensive use of a car given to the 16-year-old almost always 
has an adverse effect on grades. 
@ During the school term make scholarship and homework first and cars 
6 second. If you lose this contest, you'll lose the battle. 
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Educational television for 98% of Maine residents would be feasible under 
a $1.5 million bond issue which the legislature, in special session, voted 
to submit to the voters in June. This would provide funds for three VHF 
transmitters, a studio at the U. of Maine campus, and two boosters to 
round out a network which would include also the VHF station now oper- 
ated at Augusta by Colby, Bates, and Bowdoin colleges. Michigan's state 
superintendent of public instruction, Lynn M. Bartlett, has approved the 
report of a committee headed by James B. Tintera, College of Education, 
Michigan State U., urging creation of a state-wide ETV network. The 
cost, Tintera's report said, would be $2.1 million initially, $607,500 a year (30 cents 
a student) for operations. A New York City group, after a long legal hassle, finally 
bought, for $6.2 million, New Jersey's WNTA-TV (Channel 13), which is now scheduled to 
become the area's source for ETV in three months. 























® substantial improvement in business conditions reflected in the rise in the gross 
national product during the second and third quarters of 1961 made no significant reduc- 
tion in the rate of unemployment among high-school drop-outs, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has reported to the Senate-House Joint Economic Committee. Schools must develop 
something better than general education courses for the prospective drop-out, said John 
P. Walsh, director of the trade industrial education branch of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, who spoke in Kansas City at a meeting of the American Vocational Assn. Schools 
have "shied away from" developing the needed courses, Walsh said, because the typical 
drop-out often is unable to learn a high level of skill craft. Slow learners and below 
average students who may qualify for "low level" jobs have a right to expect something 
from the schools, he added. 





® A Florida statute requiring school teachers to take a loyalty oath was held to be 
unconstitutional in a unanimous opinion written by U.S. Supreme Court Justice Potter 
Stewart. The law was contested by an Orlando school teacher dismissed in 1960 for re- 
fusing to sign the oath. He had taught in Florida schools for nine years. Justice 
Stewart held that the oath statute was so vague that men of ordinary intelligence must 
guess at its meaning and differ in its application. The Supreme Court also has agreed 
to rule on the acceptability of a nonsectarian prayer used in the schools of New York. 





» Fourteen Negro colleges and two junior colleges have been accredited by the South- 
ern Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools "to open a new era of equal opportunity for 
institutions of higher learning in the South," according to William Hugh McEniry, Jr., 
of Stetson U., new president of the association. Up to now, the SAC has used separate 
accrediting standards for white and Negro schools; its special subcommittee for colleges 
for Negro youth has recommended 57 Negro institutions for separate accreditation since 
1956. The move toward a single standard of excellence was begun six years ago, and the 
SAC is now ready "to render its complete service to every college and university with- 
out regard to race," McEniry said. 





> College and university enrollment increase in the fall of 1961 was the sharpest 
increase since 1955, according to an annual survey of the U. of Cincinnati. The 7.5% 
jump in full-time students over 1960 is the ninth consecutive enrollment increase. The 
top 10 colleges and universities are U. of California, 52,346; State U. of New York, 
36,857; City U. of New York, 33,405; Minnesota, 30,846; Illinois, 27,070; Wisconsin, 
26,355; Ohio State, 24,393; Texas, 22,622; Michigan State, 21,221; and Michigan, 20,963. 





PB Voters in school bond issue elections approved only $1 out of every $6 sought by 
local and state school boards during November, according to data gathered by the Invest- 
ment Bankers Assn. of America. Approved were 61.7 percent of the issues submitted, but 
the total dollar amount was only $11.9 million. The biggest single factor was defeat 
in New York State of a $500 million proposal for college building funds; if this issue 
had passed, the national approval figure would have been 95%. 
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VIRGINIA COMMISSION SETS CHALLENGE FOR SCHOOLS 


Virginia public schools, weathering desegregation problems, were urged to turn to 
the "challenges of the Sixties" and improve their curriculum and technology in a report 
submitted to Gov. Lindsay Almond and the Virginia General Assembly after a two-year 
study by the Commission on Public Education. 





The commission, headed by State Sen. William J. Spong, Jr., proposed a state-wide 
curriculum for elementary schools; a lengthening of the school year to 190 days (from 
180) ; vigorous efforts for the recruitment and training of teachers, particularly men; 
and a survey to develop an educational television network for the entire state. Spong 
estimated that the cost of the program would be $2,665,000 for the 1962-64 biennium. 





Some form of merit pay to reward superior teachers was recommended. The report 
suggested that each school division in the state should establish a salary study com- 
mittee consisting of school administrators, teachers, and lay persons to develop salary 
policies looking toward additional compensation for superior teachers. 





Warning of a developing shortage of qualified teachers, the report said that in 
the next 10 years one-half of all college graduates would have to enter the teaching 
profession, if present pupil-teacher ratios are to be maintained. This isn't possible, 
the commission decided, so it urged that predominantly male institutions of higher edu- 
cation which have teacher-training programs should actively recruit male high-school 
students for the teaching profession and that top priority in admissions should be 
given to those who intend to become public-school teachers. Strengthened programs of 
scholarships and fellowships also were recommended. 





Courses in the teaching of reading, the report said, should be emphasized in the 
award of summer-school and inservice scholarships. The report proposed that the state 
board of education make a study of history, geography, government, economics, and re- 
lated subjects to determine the purpose, content, and sequence for teaching of these 
subjects in elementary and secondary schools. The commission found that not enough 
emphasis was being placed on reading and the social studies. It was "disturbed" by the 
necessity for so many remedial reading classes, and urged that reading be taught for- 
mally for seven years (instead of four) with the phonics system used in instruction. 





Social studies, the commission said, "seem to have become a dumping ground" for 
"odds and ends of curriculum for which no other place can be readily found," but it was 
in physical education that the commission found greatest deficiency. This subject, the 
report said, has fallen prey to those interested only in interscholastic athletics and 
"those who in their zeal for curriculum improvement have become anti-athletics." 








—_—— Everything’s Up to Date 


Kansas City (Mo.) public schools got a pat on the back from the Kansas City 
Star, which, in a major editorial, commended the school system for "striking prog- 
ress in tailoring education to the needs and abilities of the individual." The 
editorial discussed a four-point program, partially supported by foundation funds, 
which provides: special aids and college scholarships for talented young people 
with problems which may cause them to be high-school drop-outs; work programs 
and special classes for low to average IQ prospective drop-outs; special programs 
leading to certificates (instead of diplomas) for borderline students who might 
be tempted to drop out; and a training program for teachers to enable them, in 
regular classrooms, to help children with mild emotional disturbances. 
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EDUCATION SCOPE Giiggmiamiimiaieiimnniir 


%& "Merit Pay for Teachers," a Saturday Review (Dec. 16) article in two parts: ® 





"Merit or Mediocrity?" by Blaine Cooke, school board member, Park Forest, I11l.; and 
"Merit Pay in Four Towns," by Arthur Myers, education writer, Berkshire Eagle. A 
box outlines NEA and AFT viewpoints on merit pay. Also in this issue: "The Whole 
Child: a Fresh Look," by Harold Taylor; "The Nation's Greatest Talent Hunt," by 
John M. Stalnaker; a Paul Woodring editorial on "Prestige Colleges"; a profile on 
Washington, D.C., Supt. Carl F. Hansen, by James D. Koerner. 





OTHER DECEMBER ARTICLES: Saturday Evening Post (Dec. 23-30 double issue): 
"Youth: the Cool Generation," its language, taboos, desires, frustrations, thoughts, 
goals--special 17-page supplement by George Gallup and Evan Hill. e@ Commonweal 
(Dec. 15): "The Real Revolt on Campus," by Jack Newfield, discounts "the widespread 
myth of a conservative revival on the college campus" and reports "a genuine liberal- 
radical renaissance has flowered on many campuses."" @ Christian Century (Dec. 6): 
"Let the Church College Be Itself," by Earl J. McGrath, calls for reaffirmation of 
religious purpose by church-related colleges. 











IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Dec. 18) has feature on Penn State sociologist 
who is studying pre-teen dating and discovered it goes down as far as 3d and 4th 
grade. @ Time (Dec. 15) has feature on Negro colleges in the South recently ac- 
credited on same basis as white schools. e@ TV Guide (Dec. 16): "Help Your Child 
Watch Television," by Richard S. Burdick, mgng. dir. of Philadelphia's ETV station. 





ON TELEVISION: In "Teacher for a Day," Danny has warm praise for the teaching 
profession after substituting for 6th-grade teacher the day parents conduct classes, 
on the "Danny Thomas Show,"’ Mon., Dec. 25 (9-9:30 p.m. EST, CBS-TV). @ ''Meet the 
Professor,'"' TV series presenting today's professors and their activities in the na- a 








tion's colleges, returns to the air, Sun., Jan. 7, over ABC-TV network (2:30 p.m. 
EST, weekly to mid-June), in co-operation with the Assn. for Higher Education. 


EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


PEOPLE: John H. Fischer, 51, dean of Teachers College, Columbia U., will suc- 
ceed Hollis L. Caswell as president of the college, July 1. @ T. Marshall Hahn, 
Jr., dean of arts and science, Kansas State U., will succeed Walter S. Newman, re- 
tiring, as president, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, June 30. 

















Victoria Mutswairo, an educator from Southern Rhodesia, said Americans and Af- 
ricans have highly erroneous images of each other. Mrs. Mutswairo, one of 15 Afri- 
can women teachers who have just concluded a 3-month visit to U.S. schools, spoke 
at a panel discussion and reception at NEA headquarters in Washington, D.C.: "You 
think we are all still in the jungle; we think you all carry guns and ride horse- 
back." Africans form their impressions of Americans from old movies shown on TV, 
Mrs. Mutswairo said, and she herself had some misconception: "I knew about your 
big beautiful buildings for schools and other things. I knew you had a lot. I 
didn't know until I came how very hard you work. You even sweat!" 





Check local listings ana newsstands for late changes 
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